332        A STUDY OF  RECENT EARTHQUAKES,

SOUND-PHENOMENA.

Besides the ripples already mentioned, there are
others of still smaller amplitude and shorter period'
that are sensible, but as a rule only just sensible, to
us as sounds. All the known evidence points to
the extraordinary lowness of the earthquake-sound.
According to some observers, it seems as if close to
their lower limit of audibility; while others, however
intently they may listen, are unable to hear the
slightest noise. In other words, the most rapid
vibrations present in an earthquake do not recur
at a rate of much more than about 30 to 50 per
second; or, if they do, they are not strong enough
to impress the human ear.

To most observers, the sound seems to increase
and decrease in intensity with the shock, and so
gradually and smoothly does this change take place
that the sound is frequently mistaken for that of an
underground train approaching the observer's house,
passing beneath it, and receding in the opposite
direction. Some persons, especially if situated within
the meizoseisrnal area, hear also loud crashes in the
midst of the rumbling sound and simultaneously
with the strongest vibrations. At a moderate
distance, say from 30 to 40 miles, the sound becomes
more harsh and grating while the shock is felt; and,
at a greater distance, even this change disappears,
and nothing is heard but an almost monotonous
sound like the low roll of distant thunder. The
explanation of this is that the sound-vibrations are
of different periods and varying amplitude, and the
limiting vibrations tend to become inaudible with
increasing distance, the lower on account of their